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SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE- COMING 
VOLUME. 


UR next number will commence a new 
volume of the CrrcuLar, and with it we 
shall make the change in our mail subscrip- 
tion list which has been noticed in our new 
terms. ‘The revised list will comprise 
1. Those who have made us a remittance for 
the CrrcuLar during the last year. 


2. Those whose previous contributions have 
been such as to entitle them to the ensuing vol- 
ume. 

3. All those non-paying subscribers who 
have, or shall have then, expressed a wish to 
receive it, in accordance with the new terms 
issued on the 15th of January last. 

To all others, the paper will be discontinued. 
This course may somewhat diminish the num- 
ber on our list, but we shall start fair with a 
body of readers whom we know to be live men 
and women, and who are so near tous in 
interest and sympathy as to make communi- 
cation with them easy and pleasant. 


In making the change some mistakes may 
occur. We may inadvertently omit some who 
by previous contributions are entitled to the 
paper without sending us special notice of their 
wish for it; and some applications for renewal, 
may by accident, have been overlooked. We 
have to ask forbearance if any®such mistakes 
should happen, and for the earliest information, 
that we may correct them. We shall print an 
extra quantity of our first two or three num- 
bers, that we may supply the back numbers to 
all who may be entitled to them. To non- 
paying sabscribers who shall make application 
after the volume has begun, we cannot promise 
back numbers, but only the current issue com- 
mencing with the date of their subscription. 

Ba The terms of the paper will remain as 
heretofore: FREE TO ALL, but discontinued at 
the end of the year to non-paying subscribers 
unless their application for it is renewed. 
Those who choose to pay for it may send one 
dollar a year. 

It would be convenient if all who purpose 





to renew their application for the CrrcuLAR 
would do so immediately, so that we can ar- 
range the number of copies to be printed for 
supplying them, at the commencement of the 
volume. 


SALVATION A SCIENCE. 


HERE are two methods of employing 

medicine, one called the empirical and the 
other the scientific. The difference between 
them is, that the empirical doctor knows only 
the effects of his medicine, while the scientific 
practitioner aims to know also the reason and 
minute details of its operation. The same 
distinction attaches to many of the common 
things of life. A man who knows nothing of 
the operation of salt in preserving meat, can 
yet aprly the process, and succeed in it. He 
knows by observation that salt applied in a 
certain way has a certain effect, and he is 
satisfied with the result without stopping to 
analyze the process. His knowledge is em- 
pirical. The educated chemist, on the other 
hand, can explain how the whole operation of 
preserving by salt takes place. His knowledge 
is scientific. 

Similar, as I conceive, is the difference be- 
tween the Bible account of matters relating to 
salvation, and that presentation of the gospel 
of Christ which came to the primitive church 
at the end of the apostolic age, and which is 
now being brought before the world anew. 
The New Testament, for the most part, repre- 
sented the process of salvation, not untruly, 
but empirically. It tells whatever is neces- 
sary to the practical application of the truth 
as a power of salvation, in language adapted 
to the ignorant, and thus in all ages has se- 
cured the intended result; but it does not go 
into an explanation of the intimate, or as we 
might say, the chemical, processes of salvation. 
Has not the time come to translate the New 
Testament from the empirical form to the sci- 
entific ? that is to say, to apply the truths it 
teaches about the resurrection, and immortality, 
and the heavenly state, in a manner more prac- 
tical and intelligible than has heretofore been 
done, suited to the analytical demands, and 
observing tendencies of the present day ? 
These truths are formulas of all that is great, 
good and beautiful; they are the inscribed 
title page of the book of human destiny ; but 
as the subject of a title page is expanded and 
elaborated in the book which follows it, so the 
truths which we learn in the Bible about faith 
and immortality are to be so wrought out in 
our life and understanding, that they may be 
presented in scientific detail to the world. 

~—Home-Talk, Mar. 4, 1866, 





THE TRUE PAYMASTER. 


We know that the way to get true honor is 
to seek it from God only. The same is true of 
the reward of labor ; we should seek it from 
God only. Whether labor rewards come 
through the mediation of man or not, they are 
good for nothing unless they are recognized as 
God’s pay. If you have done a good thing for 
your neighbor, whether he pays you or not you 
will certainly get your pay from God. “ For 
every good thing that a man dveth the same 
shall he receive of the Lord.” On this principle 
we may do a great many things for nothing and 
yet make money. When we have fixed it in our 
hearts that God is our paymaster, the question 
of profits in any good work we are about, 
will not give us any concern. 


FAITH UNITES. 

je most prominent and beautiful feature 

of the faith of the gospel is its power to 
unite. Whoever believes with the heart and 
confesses Christ his whole Savior thereby be- 
comes a member of his body, and a partaker of 
the same life that nourishes all his other mem- 
bers. Thus a relationship is formed that is in- 
dependent of rank or condition, time or space. 
So that believers, thousands of miles apart, who 
have never known each other personally, really 
feel better acquainted with each other than with 
some they have been intimately connected with 
for years ; and when they are presented to each 
other personally, there is no feeling of strange- 
ness, but it is as if brothers had met. 


BY ONE WHO HAS TRIED IT. 
BOUT two hours ago I was at New Haven 
undergoing an operation by Dr. Towns- 
end and G. E. Cragin, for the relief of my shoul- 
der. The circumstances of the case were these : 

Since last December when I dislocated my 
left shoulder by a fall from a tree, the mo- 
tions of that joint have been cramped and con- 
fined. I could not throw my elbow out from 
my body, or raise the arm above my head, Al- 
though the dislocation was reduced at the time of 
the accident, the examination ofa physician whom 
I consulted at Oneida, led me to suspect that 
there was something about the joint that was 
still out of place. On coming here, I was ad- 
vised to go down and see Dr. Townsend, which 
I accordingly did to-day. 

Upon examining my shoulder, the doctor said 
that in the healing of the large rent made in the 
ligaments of the joint, adhesions had formed in 
such a manner between the ligaments and the 
bone, as to cause stiffness of motion. He told 
me I must have these adhesions broken up—a 
most painful operation. As in grammar, it takes 
two negatives to make an affirmative, so in 
the case of my shoulder, | suppose that it 
takes two breakages to make a healing.— 
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Ile said that I might get my liberty, either by 
persevering in a long, and possibly painful system 
of gymnastic exercises, or by taking ether and 
having the breaking-up done at once ; or, finally, if 
I chose, I might lie right down on the lounge and 
let him perform the operation without the ether. 

Well! here was matter for reflection! so I 
concluded to take time to reflect. G. E.C. 
went to his class, and [ to the great geological 
cabinet, where I staid until after 12 o’elock, when 
I repaired to C. 8. J.’s room to partake of my 
As I sat by his fire, the following re- 
flections occurred to me: 

“ Long and painful gymnastics may incapaci- 
tate me for business for an indefinite time. I 
I have more time now to spend on it than I 
shall have by and by. Therefore the main 
work hed better be done now. As for the ether, 
there is no question but I shall enjoy the opera- 
tion under its influence, more than inany other 
way. Moreover they say that ether relaxes the 
muscles and makes it easier for the operator. 
On the whole, I am disposed to have it put 
through at once, and by the ether process.” 


luncheon. 


Ilaving arrived at this conclusion, I waited un- 
til G. E. ©. came in, when we soon repaired 
to the doctor’s operating room, where, after 
waiting awhile, the doctor entered. G. was 
sent to the druggist’s for some ether, and when 
he returned, I took off my two coats and 
stretched myself on the lounge. G. poured 
some of the ether on a clean towel and applied 
it to my nose. My lungs revolted at first, and 
shut themselves up at the throat. The doctor 
said, “ Persevere, take deep breaths, you'll feel 
all manner of queer sensations at first.” ‘ Yes,” 
said I, “but I'll keep alive as long as I can.” 
“No, go to sleep,” said he, “don’t try to keep 
awake.” 

The sensations I felt were entirely new, and 
of course I cannot describe them in appropriate 
words ; but I will do my best. I felt that life was 
quitting my extremities all around. Imagine 
an oyster with his shell open, just drawing his 
head within the shell and gradually closing it, 
leaving nothing but inert matter outside. A 
moment came when the last wag of the tongue 
was possible, and with that I said, “Good bye.” I 
was fully conscious then that my spirit was about 
to launch into an unknown sea, and it seemed 
wonderfully appropriate to wave my friends a 
final adieu. The complete log-book of that 
cruise is certafnly not in my memory, but [ find 
some faint traces of it there, which I will 
endeavor to give. 

Time seemed utterly blotted from my memory 
and consciousness. I was in the presence of a 
multitude of beings like myself, who were be- 
ing arranged by some mystical agency, into a 
series of classes. In one way or another this 
work of classification of persons, seemed to be 
identified with the great work of God and his 
purpose in creating the universe. I was a passive 
subject of certain evolutions, in which I was 
placed for a short time in one class, and then 
again for a short time in another, Mr. N had 
a great deal to do in the work of marshaling 
me here and there, and Mr. B., the noted alma- 
nac maker, stood by, full of intense calculations, 
and mathematical estimates, as to what the 
grand results of these evolutions would be. 
The stake that was involved in these movements, 
was nothing short of the everlasting settlement 
of the destiny of the human race, and the final 








casting out of evil. The spirit that prevailed 
through the whole movement, was that of in- 
tense care and precision in making up the differ- 
ent classes, and enthusiastic bursts of rapture, 
applause and laughter, followed each successive 
arrangement, as it was presented to view. 
Regularly and rapidly, the end approached. At 
that point, two lines of verse were put into my 
mind, one of which wound up with “ Ha, ha, 
ha!” and the other with “ Hurrah, hurrah, hur- 
rah !” and 1 thought that I was appointed to fin- 
ish the whole scene by repeating this doggerel. 

I wondered much at this arrangement, but 
said 1 would obey. I spoke the first word or 
two of it. Instantly the whole drama of the 
universe flashed into my mind. I was conscious 
that when I should finish the last “ hurrah,” the 
work of this world and of the universe, so far 
as it had anything to do with evil, would be fin- 
ished, and my cheers would be joined by those 
of untold millions, surging up from the hearts 
of the redeemed of the human race. You may 
be sure that I gave the last hurrah with an em- 
phasis. Those that were in the room can testify 
to that. 

As I returned from the unknown country, the 
laughter and the cheers remained with me, but 
the other part of that mystic couplet I could not 
bring away with me. Pain came gradually into 
my shoulder, and with it a shivering sense of 
having parted with a portion of my life; but my 
heart felt warm and cheerful. 

I was afterwards told by my attendants, that 
my etherial trance lasted about twenty minutes 
—that about five minutes after [ had said my 
last good bye, the doctor gradually, and by re- 
peated efforts, forced my arm up, over my head 
and turned the bone in its socket in every direc- 
tion—that it required a considerable effort to 
do it, and that it was accompanied with an ex- 
pression of intense pain on my countenance. 
When the operation on my shoulder was over, I 
began to laugh most heartily, and continued do- 
ing so for some minutes. This laughter was ac 
companied with curious unintelligible expres- 
sions, relating to my dreams. I was also told 
that the operation was an exceedingly painful 
one in itself considered, and that without the 
ether, I could not have endured it without faint- 
ing. As it was, I was conscious of no pain 
whatever, during the operation. I am not with- 
out hopes that now, by the aid of appropriate 
gymnastics, that shoulder will yet be as free as 
the other. It already has much more freedom 
than before the operation, and it suffers no pain 
except such as 1 choose to give it by exercise. 
The after effects of the ether were pleasant and 
stimulating. Finally I say, thank God for the 
discovery of anesthetics. i. 

Wallingford Commune, March 8, 1866. 


J. 8. 


ABOUT GRAPES. 


WE excitement and interest that suddenly 
sprang up a few years ago, in regard to 
planting and cultivating the grape, not only still 
continues, but is very much on the increase at 
the present time. In sections, where but a few 
years ago, only here and there a single vine of 
some miserable, hard-pulped fox-grape was to be 
found growing in isolated gardens, may now be 
seen under cultivation thousands of vines, and 
even hundreds of acres of greatly improved na- 
tive varieties. At that time it was a rare thing 
to see a grape of any kind in our country mar- 





kets, where now, hundreds of pounds of the 
better sorts are consumed daily, through the 
grape season; and already the question is fre- 
quently asked by the more cautious cultivator, 
whether, if this grape mania continues, the thing 
will not be overdone, so that in a few years 
grapes will become a drug in the market ? 
Perhaps a retrospective view of the tendency 
of the popular taste for fruit during the last few 
years, will help us to arrive at a tolerably safe 
conclusion on this subject. Take for instance, 
the history of the strawberry. Twenty years 
ago acultivated strawberry was a thing almost 
unknown in many of our markets, and when 
first they began to be introduced, a few quarts 
at ten or twelve cents a quart, sufficed to supply 
the daily wants of a market that now consumes 
thousands of quarts daily, at an advanced price 
of fifteen to twenty-five cents a quart. The same 
may be said of the apple and the pear: the 
supply thus far, has not been equal to the de- 
mand, and prices have steadily advanced, not- 
withstanding the thousands of acres that have 
been planted to fruit trees within the last twenty- 
five years, Twenty years ago, the farmer 
scarcely received more than seventy-five cents a 
barrel for his apples delivered at the railroad or 
canal, and about the same price for his cider ; 
now he gets from two to five dollars a barrel 
for his apples, and four to five dollars for his 
cider, &c. If we may be allowed to judge any- 
thing of the future by the past, then we say, Go 
ahead: plant your grape vines, and take care of 
them ; for we predict that at no distant day tons 
of grapes will be consumed where at the pres- 
ent time a few hundred pounds afford an am- 
ple supply. 
The most important question, perhaps, to de- 
cide at the present time, is, what varieties of 
grapes to plant. On this point we confess our- 
selves somewhat at aloss. In fact, we are not 
satisfied with any of the old and well tested 
varieties we now have. The Concord, the most 
reliable, and best market grape, is too tender to 
send to distant markets, and does not retain its 
flavor well. The Diana, although of first qual- 
ity, is too late for this latitude, and ripens too 
unevenly. Tlartford Prolific, is a good, re- 
liable, second or third quality grape, but drops 
from the stem too readily. Creveling is a good 
early, and hard grape, better in quality than 
Concord, but the bunches are too loose to show 
well in market. Isabella is too late, and is now 
seldom called for in this latitude. Roger’s hy- 
brids, some of them, promise well, especially 
numbers fifteen ,and nineteen, which we have 
fruited for the last two and three years, but need 
further trial before adopting for general and ex- 
tensive cultivation. Delaware we have fruited 
for a number of years, and have several hundred 
vines now in bearing. We notice in the Coun- 
try Gentleman, that at a canvassing of the Fruit 
Grower’s Society of western New York, on the 
question as to the best native grape, the Dela- 
ware received the highest vote of fourteen 
named varieties. This vote undoubtedly places 
the Delaware where it rightly belongs, at the 
head of the list of our native grapes, allowing 
quality torule. But we have had misgivings 
from the beginning in regard to the Delaware 
as a grape for extensive cultivation, and fear 
that this vote will lead many into a fatal error, 
in too largely planting the Delaware. However, 
we forbear for the present, as the Delaware is 
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too good a grape to allow the passing of a hasty 
judgment upon it, and we shall give it another 
year’s trial before coming at a final decision. 
There are several new varieties of grapes 
that are now offered to the public for admission 
to the list of first-class grapes: among the most 
promising of which, are the Iona, Israella, and 
Adirondac. The Jatter we fruited for the first 
time last year. It is a first-class early grape, 
ripening about the tenth of September, and 
promises well; the two former we have not yet 
fruited, but the young vines thus far, have grown 
well, and were free from mildew; and from 
what we can learn of the quality of the fruit, 
we have a good opinion of them, especially the 
lona: but farther trial is necessary before com- 
ing to a decision as to their adaptation for gen- 
eral and extensive cultivation. 
Onecidu, Mar. 1866. 


H. T. 





BENEFITS OF MY FIRST CONFESSION. 
BY MARY E. CRAGIN. 

ERE | asked what advice I should give 

to one who had just entered the “high- 
way of holiness,” I should say, “Beloved, be- 
lieve not every spirit, but try the spirits whether 
they be of God.” When Satan can no longer 
divert from their purpose those whose hearts 
are fully set on salvation, he will as the next 
greatest mischief he can do them, inspire them 
with a reverence for every suggestion which 
comes from the spiritual world; which is false 
and mischievous in its tendency, inasmuch as it 
prepares the way for an indiscriminate recep- 
tion of any false views of truth which he may 
choose te present. Itis indispensably necessary 
to a safe transition from the law to the gospel, 
that the subjects of it should “count the cost” 
of warring with an enemy well skilled in the 
art of ensnaring souls. Through ignoranee of 
his devices, believers are betrayed into acts of 
fully which bring disgrace upon their profession 
of holiness, and compel them to retract it, or to 
make Christ the minister of sin. In either case 
the gospel is dishonored. My own experience 
is a painful commentary on this subject, just in 
point. 

I long halted between two opinions, after 
conviction of the necessity of forsaking all 
for Christ had fastened on my soul. | loved the 
world too well to resign easily its attractions; 
and Satan used all necessary influence to mag- 
nify its charms and depreciate the value of the 
salvation of my soul. When at length, how- 
ever, | was brought, through suffering, to turn 
to heaven for consolation, in the softened state 
of my heart, I set out in earnest for full and 
complete redemption. From this date, I per- 
ceive in the retrospect, that Satan changed his 
mode of attack, and instead of seeking as for- 
merly to divert my mind from the point in view, 
invested it with plausible delusions of his own, 
well fitted to lead me into folly. The principal 
error which I embraced was a belief that the 
work of salvation was instantaneous. I knew 
nothing of the import of the phrase, “ Being 
made perfect through suffering ;” or if I thought 
of it, supposed all the suffering preceded a sur- 
render to Christ; and when that was made, I 
should step at once from the galling bondage of 
sin into the complete holiness of the resurrec- 
tion. With this idea in my mind, you can-read- 
ily perceive that after making a confession of 
Christ I was prepared for any enthusiastic course 





of folly, under the impression that I could do 
no wrong. As might have beer expected, I fell 
into sin and disgraced my testimony, and would 
most gladly have made a retraction of it and 
escaped to the legality of the churches. But 
this my circumstances forbade, and I was com- 
pelled, under an overwhelming weight of self- 
condemnation, to stand still and sce the salva- 
tion of God, in emancipating me from a bondage 
worse if possible than that from which I had 
escaped. 

Years have rolled by, and I have had time 
calmly and dispassionately to review the past, 
and to prepare an answer to those who may 
ask me, How I dispose of my first confession of 
Christ as a savior from sin? In reply to such I 
would say, I can now look back and see that that 
testimony was not in vain. It was necessary at 
the time, in order to separate my spirit from 
the routine profession of the churches; and by 
it I cast myself on God, and committed myself 
before the world, as I could not have done in 
any other way. And if the letter of that con- 
fession failed, the spirit of it has since been 
fulfilled. I know that Christ has saved me from 
sin now; and though there is a chasm of con- 
fusion and condemnation between my present 
salvation and my original confession, yet I see a 
vital connection between the two. Putting 
time out of the account, and condensing my ex- 
perience into a unit, I feel that my first confes- 
sion is the nucleus of my present redsmption— 
that which led me out of sin; and all that has 
passed since, though seemingly inconsistent with 
that confession, has been working for its fulfil- 
ment, on the principle suggested in the passage 
—“Some of them shall fall, to try them and 
purify them and make them white.” 


The lovers of consistency will doubtless think 
that my salvation is purchased at an incalculable 
loss. To me, the loss is but trifling compared 
with the great and glorious results arising from 
having been placed under a discipline which 
forced me into obedience to God’s commands 
for the time being, however much they might 
apparently conflict with each other. Sometimes 
the power of God has pressed me into a confes- 
sion of present salvation as the only means by 
which the spell of despairing self-condemnation 
could be broken. Again, when confidence had 
degenerated into a careless reliance which made 
me willing heedlessly to drift along with the 
current of circumstances, something would oc- 
cur to make me feel keenly the strength of the 
carnal nature remaining unsubdued, and arouse 
me to seek for a still higher measure of faith. 
In lieu of the selfcomplacency of mere outward 
consistency, I have gained the substantial ac. 
quirement of unwavering faith. To the prom- 
ise which was given me when | first confessed 
Christ before men—* I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee”—I have clung as with a death-grasp, 
through all the vicissitudes of my experience} 
and it has been most abundantly verified. I 
have arrived at the delightful consciousness of 
having obtained permanently, the favor and ap- 
probation of God. Thus I am amply repaid 
for the want of symmetry in my experience, by 
its intrinsic vaiue to myself as a school in which 
[ have laid the sure foundation of faith in him 
whose dealings with me have been of a nature to 
puzzle the wisdom of this world and bring to 
nought the understanding of the prudent. 

—Spirtual Magazine, 1846, 





“SALVATION FROM SIN.” 
Mr. Eprror:—I was glad to learn by a late num- 
ber of the Crrcuar, that the pamphlet with the above 
title is to be republished. It brings to mind my 
experience during the time when I was striving to 
attain salvation by a strict adherence to the rules 
and ordinances of the orthodox church. After four 
years of unsatisfactory endeavor, I found myself no 
nearer the goal than ever; and so far as I could 
learn, no one of my associates was looking for full 
salvation this side of the grave. The leaders and 
elders encouraged no such expectations; on the con- 
trary, they seemed to glory in the confession of sin 
and vileness. In this state of doubt and despon- 
dency, the tract “ Salvation from Sin,” fell into my 
hands. I read, and believed; and I laid down the 
work with the assurance that its author was inspired 
of God. Bn. B. 


QUESTIONS. 
, Ohio, Feb, 20, 1866. 

Mr. Epiror :—If inctined to do so, will you please 
to give the following queries a notice: 

Is it possible for an individual, holding on to the 
exclusive, isolated love theory of the world, to so 
develop and expand the love element of his nature 
as to really become a practical, golden-rule Chris- 
tian in relation to his fellow men? Can he be te 
them what he would wish them to be to him? 

When our love-nature is bound, and it is said to it, 
“Thus far shalt thou go and no farther,” can we 
know what power there is in us to benefit and bless 
those who may come in contact with us ? 

If love were free to develop itself, would it not 
naturally go out in sympathy to do gocd to all, 
rather than labor to ovyerreach and defraud others ? 

Is it possible for those who are exclusively held to 
each other by legal marriage, to know the power 
and excellency of God's universal love as manifested 
in the character of Christ? 

Does a Communist, whose affectional nature has 
been developed toward many, have less love for in- 
dividuals ? 

Which of the secial systems dwarfs the scul and 
encourages seltishness with all its cnormitics? 
Which molds man and women into the Jikencss 
of God? 

Can socicty in these matters preserve both the old 
and new wine in the o!d bottles? 

ANSWER. 

It is not to be wondered at that home questions 
like the above should arise in many minds. And if 
we are called upon to answer them, we say frankiy, 
that the system of property exclusiveness and per- 
sonal isolation to which the world fashions people, 
does not give expression to the high and perfect aim 
of Christianity. We believe that the social and spir- 
itual state to which Christ and Pau! were leading 
their followers, and to which they attained at 
Christ’s Second Coming, was one of unbounded love 
and community of interests. But in saying this we 
do not say that Christians cannot live and exemplify 
their faith under the common conditions of socicty ; 
for we believe they can. That which Paul and his 
associates did in their age can be done again. Paul 
accepted society as it was (including even slavery, 
as well as exclusive property and marriage), and 
counseled his followers not to lireak out of those 
conditions by a violent change, hut to live above 
them in spirit, and wait till the expected resurrection 
advent should set them free. So that Christianity, 
as Paul understood it, was compatible, temporarily, 
with selfish forms. We think his directions to 
slaves and married people, in the 7th chapter of 1st 
Corinthians, form a perfectly sound manual for the 
guidance of those who now, as the Primitive church 
did then, foresee a future of enlarged Christian life, 
while held temporarily in the bondage of worldly 
relations. 

For as Paul suggested in that chapter, it is better 
to hold on to imperfect conditions like marriage than 
to do worse. And there is no doubt that irresponsi- 
ble free-love on the strolling “affinity” principle is 
worse than marriage. Our social relations must be 
improved, not. by giving them /ess conservative guid- 
ance than they have had heretofore, but more. If 
the affections are to be free they must be accompanied 
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by the utmost power of free criticism and all the 
appliances for the improvement of character that a 
community organization can give. Otherwise they 
had better remain under such control as society and 
law appoint. 

The true counsel to those who see before them in 
Christ a promised land of affectional abundance, is 
not to attempt to cut their way into it as guerillas and 
bushwhackers on the individual plan, but by soldierly 
service in the army of God, by helping the press to 
establish a systematized power of criticism ona great 
scale, and by educating themselves in the principles of 
Christ and Communism, to seek to forward that king- 
dom which is hastening to lead not a few only but all 
God’s people out of the bondage of selfish condi- 
tions into the liberty and light of truth. 








A-FOOT OR A-RAIL. 


Mr. Eprror:—After mature reflection Iam una- 
ble to avoid the conclusion that the sudden and un- 
expected demise of your guondam contributor, “ Q.,” 
was in some respects a judfment on him, as being 
the expounder of a false theory of locomotion. Yes 
sir: if all mankind were to follow his lead, we should 
at once dispense with railroads, steamboats, and all 
other means of civilized locomotion, and go back to 
the old patriarchal system of traveling over the 
world, staff in hand, with our pilgrim’s wallets 
strapped to our backs. For my part, I would as 
soon attempt to re-people the world with resusci- 
tated mummies from the catacombs of Pharaoh Ne- 
cho, or go back to Noah’s ark for the model of a 
clipper ship, or seek with Thoreau in the pagan 
philosophers of three thousand years ago a system of 
morality adapted to the wants of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as to retrograde to the old, worn-out, and ef- 
fete system of walking, as a means of going to and 
fro upon the earth. 


Steam and horse-flesh are quite desirable adjuncts 
to one’s legs in the march through life; and I have 
little doubt that even the redoubtable “Q.” himself, 
had he lived to the age of three-score years and ten, 
would have agreed with me in this proposition. 

In early years I myself was a pedestrian of con- 
siderable zeal. I once even walked from Canada to 
Boston, and derived much consolation therefrom ; 
but on my return I journeyed by steamboat and rail- 
road. My inspiration for walking oozed steadily 
away, until, on reaching the goal of my travels, I 
I found I bad not remaining a sufficient residue to 
carry me back to my starting-point. 

Your walker has much to say about inanimate na- 
ture, and the treasures he finds in his rambles. This 
is all very well, but human nature is much the prefer- 
able study of the two; and where will you find such 
opportunities for the prosecution of this science as on 
a steamboat or a railroad train? After a half day’s 
ride in one of these public conveyances, one is con- 
scious of a certain sensation of intimacy and sympa- 
thy with his feliow passengers. When does your 
pedestrian experience a similar feeling, except to- 
ward birds or beasts or inanimate objects? I seat 
myself in a railroad car and immediately fall to 
studying my neighbor, who if generous or selfish, 
arrogant or modest, ill-natured or the reverse, gener- 
ally discloses the fact by some indication sufficient for 
a careful observer, within an hour. Ihave watched 
many a little drama, or by-play, while traveling at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour, with as much in- 
terest as if I were sitting in a box at a theater. A 
critical observer will not infrequently discover a 
farce, more or less broad ; and now and then a trage- 
dy; as when the train runs off the track, and kills 
or mutilates sundry unfortunates. Ido not present 
the latter consideration as an argument in favor of 
railroad traveling; but as an event not uninterest- 
ing, in itself considered, provided you are not among 
the sufferers. When, I pray you, does the walker 
meet with any such adventures? 


Then, think of the economies of the thing. Time, 
according to Dr. Franklin, is money; and although 
I have no great reverence for that penurious and 
unbelieving philosopher, I see no flaw in this ax- 
iom. For example: My two neighbors, W. and 
Q., are about to go on a journey of an hundred miles. 
W. travels by railroad, but Q. prefers to walk. W. 





pays two dollars for his ticket, seats himself in the 
express train after breakfast, and arrives at his des- 
tination in time for dinner. Q. spends four days in 
accomplishing the same distance, at the expense of 
two dollars per diem. W. therefore economizes to 
the amount of three and a half days in time, and six 
dollars in money, by adopting the modern instead of 
the patriarchal method of traveling. Q. will tell me 
that he derived more than twice six dollars’ worth 
of nourishment for both body and soul from his ex- 
ercise, and that the time thus spent was employed 
much more profitably than if he had been editing a 
a daily newspaper or speculating upon the stock 
exchange. This may be true in his case, for he is a 
gentleman of infinite leisure ; yet I hardly think his 
view will be adopted by the traveling public. 

When I speak of man as the more desirable asso- 
ciate of the two, I would by no means undervalue 
or depreciate nature. She is a choice companion, 
and I rarely tire of her society; yet she can never 
successfully rival our instinct for human companion- 
ship. We see occasionally an exceptional organiza- 
tion, like that of Thoreau, so wedded to nature as 
to become cold and unsusceptible to aught else. I 
cannot believe that the Creator looks approvingly on 
such men. 

One can hardly suppress a smile when ore sees a 
young couple so absorbed in each other as to be ob- 
livious to all the world beside. We call it childish, 
and indicative of lack of experience. Ralph thinks 
there is nobody in the universe, who will compare 
with his Clarissa ; and Clarissa in turp, looks upon 
Ralph as a youthful hero, fit to rule the world, and 
dictate laws to gods and men. But we know that 
time will destroy these fond conceits, and that in the 
after contact of every-day life they will become dis- 
enchanted, and at length look upon each other as or- 
dinary mgrtals. 

Ido not think it is any more pardonable for a 
man to become exclusively enamored of nature, 
than of a fellow being. I am inclined to consider it, 
as I do the loves of Ralph and Clarissa, as a token of 
immaturity. God abhors exclusiveness; he is an 
enemy to narrow-mindedness; and those who be- 
come unduly enamored of anything less than Him, 
may not hope for his favor. 

For my own part, nature seems imperfect when 
deprived of human life. Thoreau’s hermit-life at 
Walden Pond, which it is so much the fashion to 
admire and approve, looks to me not at all inviting or 
desirable. I once spent a few weeks in the great wilder. 
ness of central N. Y. which they call the North Woods. 
I love the forest, and my sensations, for a few days, 
were those of unmitigated satisfaction. But at length 
I began to realize that in thus isolating myself from 
my fellows, I was not following the leading of the 
highest inspiration. I was, in a measure, retrograd- 
ing toward the old, savage life, with which all sci- 
ence and human culture are forever at variance. 
And then I returned to civilization with the firm 
persuasion that I was made for society, and not for 
isolation ; and I have never since visited the North 
Woods. Truly yours, PiscaTor I@nortus. 

Walton Lodge, March 5, 1866. 


ADVICE TO WRITERS. 


A monthly paper for boys and girls, called “ The 
Little Corporal,” comes to us from Chicago with a 
sprightly, vivacious look. Its editor has at least a 
clear idea of what good writing is, as witness the 
following address to his contributors, much of which 
expresses our minds exactly : 


To ConTRIBUTORS let me say, we want you to be 
fresh, and joyous, and genial; we want your articles 
to smile like the morning sunshine, warming and 
blessing ; to carol like the wild birds in spring time; 
to steal into our hearts like the flowers of June, and, 
like them, throw a perfume and a healing balm over 
our souls, which will win us away from the and 
the evil, and toward goodness and purity. We want 
no cant or — — We want no dilettante, 
meaningless froth. e want no Jingling of sense- 
less phrases, just because they rhyme. e want no 
high sounding words lugged in just to make a sen- 
tence round off musically. But we do want good, 
strong Saxon words, the simpler the better, which 
come right home to us, so that we can feel your hearts 
beat against ours. Be as funny as you please: laugh- 


ing will do us good. Be as sprightly as you please; 
we want to be as full of life ourselves = possible ; 





but do give us good common sense, which will make 
us better and purer and happier. Don’t write unless 
you feel the inspiration on you. Don’t write unless 
you feel in your soul a yearning desire to benefit your 
readers. If you do feel these, pour your whole heart 
into what you have to say; don’t mince anything; 
but Jet your soul flow like a river; come at your idea 
by the nearest path. When the idea is expressed, 
leave it and pass to another. Say what you believe 
with all the energy of which you are capable. Let 
the fire be in it to such an extent that you will set 
somebody’s soul on fire with your subject. Even in 
the simplest child’s story, the utmost. honesty, and 
energy, and simplicity are necessary to the highest 
success. 


A CLOUD AND A GLEAM. 


WV five days I had waited for a sensation. 
state of mind was unaccountable. I could not 
understand it. It seemed to me that my capacity 
for feeling was becoming sadly benumbed; nothing 
moved me, nothing aroused me. I had a strange 
wonder at myself, and experienced an intellectual 
dissatisfaction with my condition ; but it was accom- 
panied with no spiritual wrath, or acute physical 
sensation. I longed to have my feelings deeply 
moved by something, either pain, or sorrow, or joy, ~ 
or surprise. 

This morning dawned gloriously—a balmy herald 
of the vernal charms so near at hand. As soon as I 
arose, I leaned from my window to gaze upon the 
landscape bathed in the sunlight which came in 
slanting beams from the burning east. The golden 
rays fell around me, clung to me, seemed bound to 
melt me; and some of their cheerful warmth did 
penetrate with soft fervor to my heart. I hied from 
the house to meet the morn more closely. A gush 
of song fell on my ear, and thrilled me with such 
emotion that I could no longer fear that my capa- 
bilities for sensation were permanently deadened. 
Upon a leafless tree sat the sweet songster, one of 
those birds which always hasten back to their north- 
ern home at the earliest dawn of spring. 


Did you ever love a thing at once intangible, un- 
approachable, incomprehensible? I loved this fair 
morning; not as one of the evanescent, seemingly 
mechanical changes of nature, but as a sentient, 
glowing being, who could impart life and fire to.the 
soul, and say to me, “The clouds may veil me, and 
fog and storms may make it seem that I am lost for- 
ever; but I never cease my glowing, and when the 
clouds are scattered, appear with greater radiatce.’’ 
A passing zephyr brought this to me, and like the 
flash of lightning which illumes the pathway of the 
benighted traveler until he sees the objects far before 
him, so this showed me its significant application to 
my own doubts and fears and cloudy weather, and 
led me to a firmer faith in God as a steadfast light 
whose undimmed radiance the devil often seeks to 
veil from us in clouds and hopeless darkness. 

T. C. M. 


My 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A List OF THE UNION SOLDIERS BURIED AT ANDER- 
SONVILLE. Tribune Association, New York. 
Price, 25 cts. 


There is a strange interest in looking over this re- 
cord, not only for those who have relations or 
acquaintances mentioned in it, but for humane 
readers in general. The dreary columns of names 
from all the northern and some of the southern 
states, filing up and down the leaf for over 70 pages, 
have a heart-touching eloquence that no comments 
could enhance. If it be true that “they that take 
the sword shall perish by the sword,” let us at least 
hope that good angels took note of the nobility and 
heroism that may have mingled in that scene of 
suffering, and soothed some of its terrible woes. 


THE PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER AND TRUE SENATOR. 

Mr. R. J. Wright, of Philadelphia, has issued a 
periodical in tract form with the above title, which 
discusses in a frank and original manner the ques- 
tions of Reconstruction, Suffrage, mode of Presiden- 
tial Election, disposal of the Public Lands, &c. The 
Constitution, that “imperishable work ofthe fathers,” 
as it has been called, seems to us to be pretty nearly 
whipped to pieces by the clash of contending events, 
and the plan of Mr. Wright for repairing it into work- 
ing order by pointing out its defects, rather confirms 
us in this view. However, as it must run after a 
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fashion, till something better is introduced, Mr. 
Wright’s proposed improvements should be heard. 
Price of the pamphlet, 10 cts. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OnEIDA.— March 52-In business meeting yester- 
day, it was thought there was no necessity this year 
of going through with the usual formalities of business 
organization for the season. Persons are falling into 
their right places, and all seem willing to go where 
they are wanted. Mr. Kinsley and Mr. Woolworth 
were appointed distributing committee. Mr. Burt 
was tendered a vote of thanks for his long and faith- 
ful service in the distribution of help. .. .A committee 
was appointed to investigate the matter of getting a 
knitting machine. A new machine, apparently a 
very satisfactory ‘one, is now offered to the public 
for $65.....The farmers have two men employed 
with a machine threshing clover seed. . . .In the meet- 
ing last evening Mr. Woolworth remarked as follows: 
“ This text has often been in my mind of late: ‘ Know 
ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to 
obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey: whether 
of sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteous- 
ness?” This seems to me to be the fundamental prin- 
cipte of the gospel of salvation. We are not called 
upon to put forth any great effort; our salvation is 
not conditional upon any such effort, but it is con- 
ditional upon the power of yielding ourselves to God 
and the Spirit of truth. We are transformed by the 
truth as we yield to it. It seems to me that salvation 
is a continual yielding of our life to the Spirit of truth. 
The truth takes possession of us as fast as we abandon 
ourselves to it. That is the great secret of taking 
criticism well, to have a good, easy facility of yielding 
to the truth. In that spirit there will be no quarrel- 
ing, and no soreness that requires a long time to be 
overcome. That is the lesson I am studying. I am 
trying to learn how to yield myself simply and utter- 
ly to the spirit of obedience. Iam certain that that 
will transform me and make me what God would 
have me.” 

WaALiinerorp.— Mar. 11, 1866.—H. W. B. came 
up from New York Wednesday evening and brought 
the stereotype plates for the tract Salvation from 
Sin. Thursday and Friday an edition of a thousand 
was struck off, and Saturday several hundred were 
folded and stitched. The plates in Small Pica make 
three forms of sixteen pages each. Twenty-three years 
ago, in 1843, this same tract was stereotyped, and an 
edition printed in the office of the Perfectionist, 
Putney, Vt. One or two subsequent editions were 
issued, but im 1851 the plates were destroyed in the 
burning of our store and printing-office at Oneida. 
This is less to be regretted as the type was too fine 
to be attractive, and the phoenix is a great improve- 
ment. In this interim of twenty-three years, and es- 
pecially since thirty-two years ago when the doctrine 
of this tract was first preached, a great change 
has taken place in religious thought. The seventh 
of Romans was the grand standard of Christian ex- 
perience at the time when this doctrine was first 
preached. The one who could say with the deepest 
fervor, “I am carnal, sold under sin, for what I 
would that do I not, but what I hate, that do I; O 
wretched man that I am,” &c., was considered the 
most of a saint. One old deacon that we knew, said 
he sinned enough in every prayer he made, to damn 
him. Another said, 2 man who should be saved from 
sin, would not stay long ‘n this world. His idea was 
that salvation from sin would be followed by im- 
mediate translation. That generation of deacons 
and saints has mostly passed away, and a new 
generation has come forward with new ideas and 
new courage. The generation of the children of 
Israel that came out of Egypt reached the borders 
of the promised land and might have entered, but 


they were disheartened by the report of the spies 
that made a reconnoissance, and God sent them back 
to wander in the wilderness, till all who were over 
twenty at the time of the exodus, had perished. 
But their children who were full of courage and 
enterprise, entered in, and possessed the land. So a 
generation will certainly come who will have bold- 
ness to enter into the promise of salvation from sin, 
and we trust it is the present, and that this tract will 
find its way prepared in the energy of the spirit of 
the age. 





WINTER BIRDS. 


Mr. Eprror:—The birds described in the last num- 
ber of the CrrcuLar, summer in this locality, with 
the exception of the blue snow-bird, tree-sparrow, 
and snow-bunting. The snow-bunting, according to 
Dr. Richardson, spends about nine months of the year 
in the most northerly parts of the continent and 
islands of the Artic Ocean. As the polar night ap- 
proaches, they migrate to the south, keeping, how- 
ever, within the snow line, and return to the north 
on the first appearance of mild weather. The blue jay, 
and cedar bird, so common in Connecticut the year 
round, I have never seen here at this season. 


B. B. 


AMONG THE SILK-MAKERS. 


C.- , March 6, 1866. 

Dear Eprror :—Observe that I have changed my 
place of residence, and for the present, please for- 
ward your paper to my new address in this retired 
manufacturing village. I call it village, though its 
claim to the last mentioned title rests upon a slight 
extension of the western rule that every city shall 
consist of at least two log huts and a pig-pen! 

For two years I had been a’prentice of Vulcan, 
though laboring not so much at his forge as his vise- 
bench, when, presto! change, and I was standing in 
a Connecticut silk-factury, coat off, and shirt-sleeves 
rolled up, ready for business. * ° 

Naturally inquisitive, I have gathered some items 
in regard to the silk business which may interest you. 

The raw material used in this country comes from 
China and Japan. A few of the most extensive 
manufacturers import direct, but the greater part 
reaches us via England. Our British cousins care- 
fully select the best for their own use, and send us 
the remainder. This smacks a little of selfishness 
it must be owned, but, if they choose, they can urge 
in extenuation, that their silk machinery is deci- 
dedly inferior to ours, and they need the best raw 
material, in order to successfully compete with us in 
the manufactured article. 

Neither Celestials nor Japanese have need of 
Yankee teachers to instruct them in trickery and de- 
ceit. They frequently “case” their silk in a most 
adroit manner. This, is accomplished by covering 
each skein with a thin layer of straight silk, while 
the inside is filled up with coarse, tangled, inferior 
stock. 

“Best side out” is not entirely unknown with us, 
but with them it is most artistically done, defying 
detection, even by an experienced eye, and, withal, 
exhibits a patient skill in evil-doing that is not often 
excelled. Another habit in which they indulge, is 
to weight their silk. When our manufacturers give 
it the preliminary soaking, from five to ten pounds of 
something, for which they have paid, perhaps $12 per 
Ib., goes into the gutter. 

Many people accuse silk-manufacturer: 
in dealing with the generous and conf 
but the poor fellows have at least the ¢. use of bad 
example. Some of their short-comings, I will, if 
you wish it, report at some future time. 

Yours, 





guile 
public, 


8. M. 


PRINCIPLES OF POETIC COMPOSITION. 
Mr. Eprror :— 

In my own poetical tastes and habits, I find much 
of interest in the CrrcuLar. The “Idyl of a Flow- 
er,” by one of your contributors, and the criticisms 
it drew forth from others, pleased me much. Here, 
by the by, I would wish to say that Iam more and 
more of the opinion that the “Idyl of a Flower” is 
very nearly right, after all that has been said on it. 
It is a law of verse, that grave subjects require a 
corresponding style of measure, and the same is true 
of light subjects. Now if the terminal word or syl- 
lable is strongly accented, it will add to the gravity 
of the line. Any one at ull acquainted with poetry, 
must know that the different modifications that poe- 
try possesses by means of its metrical differences, are 
past calculation. The old estabtished feet found in 
our grammars, are only the Amazons and Missis- 
sippis of the realm of rythm; each of these metrical 
rivers possesses tributaries that differ as much from 
their final receptacles as can be conceived. 


If we take the great Iambic five-foot line and con- 
sider its variations, we shall be amazed at the aston- 
ishing diversity of which it is capable. Almost the 
entire works of three of our greatest poets are writ- 
ten in this measure. Yet how great is the chasm 
that separates Pope, Shakspeare and Milton! 

The “Idyl of a Flower” is essentially a light sub- 
ject, and requires a light, easy movement of meas- 
ure—a movement its author seems to have adopted, 
co. ™. 3. 


Give all to love; 

Obey thy heart ; 

Friends, kindred, days, 
Estate, good-fame, 

Plans, credit, and the Muse,— 
Nothing refuse. 

*Tis a brave master ; 

Let it have scope : 

Follow it utterly, 

Hope beyond hope: 

High and more high 

It dives into noon, 

With wing unspent, 
Untold intent ; 

But it is a god, 

Knows its own path, 

And the outlets of the sky. 
It was not for the mean ; 
It required courage stout, 
Souls above doubt, 

Valor unbending ; 

Such ’twill reward,— 
They shall return 

More than they were, 

And ever ascending. 
Leave all for love; 

Yet, hear me, yet, 

One word more thy heart behoved, 
One pulse more of firm endeayor.— 
Keep thee to-day, 
To-morrow, forever, 

Free as an Arab 

Of thy beloved. 


Cling with life to the maid ; 

But when the surprise, 

First vague shadow of surmise 
Flits across her bosom young 

Of a joy apart from thee, 

Free be she, fancy-free ; 

Nor thou detain her vesture’s hem, 
Nor the palest rose she flung 

From her summer diadem. 


Though thou loved her as thyself 
As a self of purer clay, 

Though her parting dims the day 
Stealing — from all alive ; 
Heartily know, 

When half-gods go, 


The gods arrive. —R. W. Emerson. 


THE CIRCULAR IN FAMILIES. 

An unfortunate correspondent in Ohio in a Jate 
letter says: 

“T wish to say that the CrrcuLar is not permitted 
by my wife to come peaceably into our house, to be 
read by myself and children. She makes quick 
work of the papers when once her hand is on them. 
Also the “ Berean” and “Bible Communism” have 
had to follow John Rogers to the martyrs’ stake.” 

But H. H. L., a Wisconsin subscriber, appears 
to be in danger of trouble the other way. He says: 

‘“*T have received the CrrcuLaR but a few weeks 
and am very much pleased with it. A number of 
the precious paper came this evening, and I kept it 
away from my wife about fifteen minutes too long, 
and there was something of a rumpus made.” 

For the first case above we see no remedy, unless 
it is a little more firmness on the part of the gentle- 
}man in ruling his own household ; but the latter case 
would be relieved by husband and wife both taking 
a copy, so that they could each get it as soon as 
wanted. 


ANTIDOTE TO THE CHOLERA! 





A Pamphlet of 48 Pages Octavo, on 
SALVATION FROM SIN, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 


and for sale at the office of the CrrcuLar, and at 
335 Broadway, Room 45, New York. Price, 25 cents 





single, or $2.00 per dozen. 
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LETTERS. 


Shall we venture once more to give a column or 
two of extracts in which the writers, while opening a 
glimpse of their own hearts and characters, also 
speak well of the Crrcutar? In doing so, we 
must be allowed to say that whatever commenda- 
tion is felt and expressed toward the paper, belongs 
but in small part to the editorial department, and 
rightfully goes back to the spirit of Communism, 
which sustains the paper and makes its materials, 
and constitutes its life. Taking this view we can 
feel modest in printing testimonials of regard which 
we know are meant not for personal flattery, but for 
the Community spirit wherever it is, and for its Au- 
thor. 

—-—, Ohio, Feb. 16, 1866.—“I have often wished 
during the last year, to write you a long letter ex- 
pressive of my interest in, and love for your paper, 
people, and enterprise; but house and garden claimed 
too much of my time, and my husband thought some- 
thing substantial, as $10.00 or so, would be better than 
words, and so I waited, and shall at last be obliged 
to content myself with sending $1.00 only, this time, 
hoping to be able to do more another time. Your 
paper, I think is invaluable tome. I often say, when 
it comes so full of an active, living spirit: ‘I could 
not keep house without it.’ The serics of ‘ Foot- 
Notes, all last summer gave an added worth and 
beauty to the commonest things and homeliest faces, 
such a soul of things and acts those papers made me 
acquainted with. The‘ Story ofa Life’ is also of great 
interest to me. In your paper enterprise, it seems to 
me you have something worthy to work for, outside 
of self—an object grand and comprehensive enough 
to draw out all the inspiration one is capable of feel- 
ing. A free paper, and what will come of it! 
Though your religious theory may not convince 
many, yet the Communistic facts alone, presented to 
all—who can calculate their effects upon the human 
mind—that ever-progressing mind—during the next 
ten years? I have often wished that I could present 
myself for criticism some eyening that I might see 
how far short I am of being able to live among you, 
as well as to begin anew to live a concious, growing 
life. I believe every one loves to confess to some- 
body, and all real lovers are glad to be criticised by 
the loved one, if by it they can be elevated and puri- 
fied. But few husbands and wives are willing to 
give and receive criticism, and yet is not that a part 
of the real contract entered into? In my mind, that 
is one of the most vital things connected with mar- 
riage, the perfecting of one another in all love and 
humility. Pray for me, dear friends, that I may ever 
accept and do my duty. aS. We" 


—., Wis., Feb. 29, 1866.—“ I take this method to 
inform you that the CrrcuLaRr is a welcome visitor 
to a few hearts, in this part of the North West. I 
have had the pleasure of reading its pages almost 
every week for the last six or seven years ; and to it, 
and your other writers, I owe the richest part of my 
religious faith, and experience. They are truly food 
to my soul, and I am drawn toward you in Christian 
love and sympathy. W. E. U 

—, N. Y., Mar. 4, 1866.—“ I have had the hap- 
piness of reading the CrrcuLar for many years, re- 
turning but small compensation. I render thanks, 
many thanks to God, for putting it into the hearts of 
the Community to publish a free paper, and a full 
salvation—a present, perfect, full salvation—from all 
sin, through the death and resurrection of Christ. I 
now understand the truth of the beloved apostle 
John, when he says, ‘Whosoever is born of God, 
doth not commit sin, for his seed remaineth in him, 
and he cannot sin, because he is born of God.” And 
also the words of Christ, ‘ A good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit” I fully believe the doctrine of the Sec- 
ond Coming of Christ, as taught and explained by 
J. H. Noyes. It makes a great part of the New 
Testament plain and intelligible, without which it is 
dark and mysterious. 


” 


a 
, Sandwich Islands, Jan. 18, 1866.—“For the 





past year I have been a reader of your paper, and 
have learned to feel quite an affection for it, which 
renders its visits every desirable in our household. 
We are far removed from all the pleasing associations 








of Oneida, once our childhood’s home, so dear, with 
every nook and corner still sacred in memory ; and 
for this, and other reasons I would welcome the Crr- 
CULAR as wafting a zephyr from that far off home. 
‘What are the other reasons?’ I love the freedom 
which you advocate, socially, physically, and spirit- 
ually. LIlove to read the pleasing, sparkling, spicy 
articles in its columns ; I miss them as the face of a 
dear friend gone. Will you gladden our hearts with 
its familar face once more? and greatly oblige 
your sincere friend, —.” 
{A description of your “far off home” in the 
“Isles of the Sea” would interest and gratify many 
of our readers. Ep. Crr.] 
—., Minn., Feb 21, 1866.—“ I often think of your 
happy home, and how much good you all are doing 
by sending your thoughts to so many without money 
and without price. I am an invalid, but I feel it 
would make me almost well to live and breathe the 
atmosphere where selfishness and sin are done away, 
and joy and peace carries the day. I thank those 
that send the beautiful folds that come to my ad- 
dress, and those that have penned the unknown 
name of a. ae." 
—,, Mur. 5, 1866.— We have received the Crr- 
CULAR gratuitously about five or six years. At first 
I did not like it and would not read it, and wanted 
to use the numbers for waste paper, but my husband 
would not allow it, but locked them up after he had 
read them through two or three times. Seeing that 
he took such an interest in the paper, 1 thought I 
would read it just to please him,and the more I read 
it, the better I like it, and would be willing to de- 
prive myself of one meal a day rather than do with- 
out it; it is somuch company. So if you please, 
still send it on. M. H.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A, B., Til.—* Bible Communism” to be sent when 
printed. 
CEH, ZC, 0.6.3, md H. A—Pamphlets 
sent. 
E. B., Wis.—Several of the past volumes of the 
Crrcevunar are for sale. Price of unbound files, $1,00. 





NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue excitement among the Fenians has received 
a new impetus by the news of the late act of Par- 
liament suspending the writ of habeas corpus in Ire- 
land. An immense mass-meeting of Fenians was 
held in Jones’s Wood, near New York, on Saturday 
of last week, notwithstanding the admonitory cir- 
cular letter of Archbishop McCloskey addressed to 
all the clergymen in his archbishopric, requesting 
them to exhort their people “to take no part in what 
must be regarded as an open profanation of the 
Lord’s day, and an outrage to the feelings of all good 
Catholics.” At the Fenian meeting, speeches were 
made and resolutions passed demanding an instant 
recognition of Ireland as a belligerent, by the United 
StatesGovernment, Great excitement, we under- 
stand, prevails at present in Canada, from an appre- 
hension of a Fenian raid; and a dispatch from Otta- 
wato the Toronto Globe, states that an important 
session of the Cabinet Council had been held, in 
which it was resolved to call out 10,000 volunteers 
for the protection and defense of the Canadian fron- 
tier. Still later accounts say that the response to the 
call for volunteers, was very enthusiastic in all parts 
of the country; and it is estimated that 30,000 troops 
are now armed, and ready to march if invasion takes 
place. 

Ir is reported that in New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland, the buds on nearly all the peach trees 
were badly injured by the cold weather of last Jan- 
uary ; so that the peach crops of those districts this 
year, it is expected, will be a failure. 

A JOINT resolution has been passed by both 
Houses of Congress, unanimously, to pay Miss Clara 
Barton $15,000, for her expenses in the laborious and 
benevolent work of searching for the names and 
publishing lists of missing soldiers—as she has been 
doing at Andersonville—and for the further prosecu- 
tion of that work. She has spent, it is believed, 
about $8 ,000, and her own means are exhausted. 


Cou. T. 8. Bowers, Adjutant-General on Gen. 











Grant’s staff, was instantly killed on Tuesday last, 
by falling between the cars while attempting to get 
on the train that was just starting, at Garrison’s 
Station on the Hudson River Railroad. 

ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, the founder of the reli- 
gious sect called by themselves “ Disciples of Christ,” 
but by others more commonly Campbellites, died at 
his home in Bethany, West Virginia, March 4, in the 
78th year of his age. He was a native of Scotland, 
and originally a Presbyterian, but withdrew from 
that church in 1812. 


A NEW DISCOVERY—THE AGUE 


PLANT. 

The “ague plant” has recently been discoy- 
ered,—not the plant that cures ague, but the 
one that causes it. Tere is one plant, at least, 
that we can notice without being overwhelmed 
with application for seed. To be sure it is a 
little thing, and takes a good eye, aided by a 
good microscope, to find it, but when found, it 
cannot be said it “is no great shakes,” for it is 
the “ genuine Shaker seedling” itself. Doct. 1. 
H. Salisbury, of Cleveland, Ohio, announces in 
the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
that fever and ague is caused by a minute plant 
which is found where stagnant water has just 
dried away. The spores, or reproductive dust 
of this microscopic plant, are diffused through 
the night damps, and being taken into the system 
by breathing, are the cause of that wide-spread 
scourge, the ague. The habits of these minute 
plants completely accord with what was before 
known of the occurrence of miasm ; and that they 
are the real cause of it has been shown by 
taking boxes of earth containing them, to places 
where an ague was never known to occur. In 
about two weeks after the ague plant was taken 
there, well marked cases of the diseases ap- 
peared. This discovery does not as yet in- 
crease our knowledge of the means of ridding 
ourselves of the plant, but it will probably lead 
to that—just as one if he can only find out 
“how he got such a cold ?” is already half cured. 
The spores only rise in the night, and then to a 
hight varying with the locality, of from thirty to 
one hundred feet. This explains why night air 
brings on ague, and why elevated localities are 
free from it. After the ague seed is taken into 
the system, the plant is propagated there, and 
the patient becomes a sort of animated hot-bed. 

—Amer. Agriculturist. 


CHESS. 

An enthusiastic chess champion at Oncida has sent 
us a eulogium of his favorite recreation, with some 
specimen games. The call for other matter in our 
columns is such, that we shall not be able to insert 
his communication, but we make room for the fol- 
lowing record of a game: 

KING’s BISHOP'S OPENING. 
WHITE. BLACK. 


1. P. to K’s. 4th. 1. P. to K’s. 4th. 

2. B. to B's. 4th. 2. K’s. Kt. to B’s. 3rd. 
3. K’s. Kt. to B’s. 8rd. 3. Kt. takes P. 

4. P. to Q’s. 3rd. 4, K’s. Kt. to B's. 3rd. 
5. Kt. takes P. 5. P. to Q’s. 4th. 

6. Q. to K’s. 2nd. 6. B. to K’s. 3rd. 

7. B.to Kt’s, 3rd. 7. B. to K’s. 2nd. 

8. P. to Q’s. 4th. 8. Castles. 

9. P.to K’s. B’s. 4th. 9. Q’s. Kt. to Q’s. 2nd. 
10. Castles. 10. Q’s. B. to B's. 4th. 
11. Q’s. Kt. to B’s. 3rd. 11. P. to Q's. B's. 3rd. 
12. R. to K’s. sq. 12. B. to Q’s. 3rd. 

13. P. to K’s. Kt’s. 4th.* 13. B. takes Kt. 

14. Q’s. P. takes B. 14. Kt. takes Kt’s. P. 
15. P. to K’s. R’s. 8rd. 15. Kt. to K’s. R's. 3rd. 


And Black won easily. 
*Evidently the fatal move. 





Mr. Quiss.e, reading that “it has been de- 
cided in the court of Queen’s bench, Dublin, 
that a clergyman of the church of England can 
legally marry himself,” observed that that might 
be very well as a measure of economy, but 
that even in the hardest times he should prete? 
to marry a woman, 
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A Priest, proceeding to the chapel one Sun-| 
day morning through the burial-ground, observed | 
several sprightly girls seated on a tombstone, | 
and wishing to be jocular with them, asked what 
they were doing there. “ Nothing at all, plaze | 
yer riverence,” was the reply of one of them. | 
“Nothing!” he said, “What is nothing?” 
“Shut your eyes, your riverence,” retorted ore | 
of the girls, “ and you'll see it.” 


“ Wet, farmer, you told us your place was a 
good place for hunting; now we have tramped 
it for three hours and found no game.” “ Just 
so. I calculate, as a general thing, the less game 
there is, the more hunting you have.” 
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Utilizing the Powers 89 
Valley of Flowers 405 
Wait Three Days 382 
Wallingford Community 343 
Warren Chase 369 
Water Auger 279 
Water-Blanket, or What Makes it Hot 98, 106 
Way to become “ Mediums” of Truth 377 
Way to quench Discord iit 
Weeds 199, 203, 210, 217, 225 
Week at Oneida 300 
Wells and Fargo 271 
What shall we Do about it ? 46, 112 
What to Do with the Rebels 6» 
White Banner, The 201 
Whortleberries 169 
Will-Culture 103 
Will Honesty Pay ? 4 
Windship, Dr.—An Error corrected, 181 
Wisconsin Peat-beds i 
Wisdom of faith, The 06 
Woman and Work, one 
Woman, Fair Play for B54 
Woman’s Sphere and Influence ; B 
Woman’s Work and Wages 4, 28, 104 
Wonderful Spring at Andersonville od 
Word-fencing — 
Work =) 
Working Community Av 209 
Worship 161 
Writing, Hints on 173 
Young Old Folks 231 
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